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M. DE MONTBAS, French Charge d'Affairs in Berlin,
to M. GEORGES BONNET, Minister for Foreign Affairs.

Berlin, January 5,  1939.

AFTER the undeniable successes of the Third Reich's foreign policy
during the year 1938, it might have been imagined that the Fuhrer,
gratified at having attained his chief aims without striking a blow and
shown the world the superiority of Hitlerian methods, would have
addressed himself to the task of easing the internal tension, and would
himself have given an example of satisfied calm.

But, according to information received from trustworthy sources,
this is not the case. Herr Hitler is again said to be going through a
period of crisis. He is said to be nervous, agitated, a prey to sudden
and violent outbursts of rage. It is said that he shuns his collaborators
and lives in sullen seclusion. In the presence of those happy few who
are received by him, he gives vent to angry complaints; he declares
that he receives nothing but disappointing reports; that the carrying
out of the Four Year Plan encounters new difficulties every day; that
in many regions of the Reich the spirit of the public is not what it
should be; that in Vienna, Burckel is struggling in the midst of scandals
caused by the corruption and extortions of the Austrian Nazis; that
the Sudeten are costing great sums of money; and that he is assailed
with requests for credits and subsidies from every side.

From abroad, the Greater German Reich has not received the
flattering consecration or reaped the tribute of respect and considera-
tion that its victories had led it to hope for. In spite of the Munich
Agreement, Anglo-German relations have never been so strained.
With Washington Berlin sees itself engaged, willy-nilly, in vain and
fruitless polemics, at the very moment when, the bloc of a German
or German-controlled Mitteleuropa being as yet unorganized, the
National-Socialist economic system finds itself sorely in need of safety-
valves abroad. To the proposals for a German-American armistice
which the Propaganda service has discreetly issued through certain
press-agencies, the only answer so far has been President Roosevelt's
message in which he raised the problem of a ' 'reconsideration'' of the
American policy of neutrality.

In the East and South-East the situation tends to become more
complicated: the collapse of Czechoslovakia has suddenly revived
national prejudices, hatreds and appetites; German-Polish friendship,
not so long ago a fine subject for official toasts and the usual leitmotif
of the Fuhrer's pacific speeches, has cooled down considerably.
Deceived in their hopes, the Hungarians have become recalcitrant and
restless. Far from taking refuge under the triumphant Swastika, the
small nations are sheltering behind a neutrality which is not always
a benevolent one.

The Franco-German declaration of December 6 is one of the few
clear patches in a cloudy sky. But the tension between Rome and